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WITH THE RUSSIANS IN PERSIA 

Bt ELEANOR SOUKUP McCLINTIC, R.N. 
Peru, Indiana 

(Continued from page Jfi) 

The next day we went to the hospital, which was in the heart of 
the city, where typhus had been. It apparently had not been fumi- 
gated, and if so, not thoroughly, for the building with its mud floors 
had no windows in it. Because of the many soldiers, sick and wound- 
ed, that were coming to us, the surgical hospital was moved to Dil- 
go-shan, a deserted Kurdish village, one mile from the town. A 
Persian Khan's palace, with its huge, beautiful gardens, was here. We 
saw that the hospital couldn't possibly hold the wounded, so along the 
high mud walls in the gardens, raised beds were built of boards, with 
awnings stretched over the tops. Straw mattresses and pillows were 
made, and all the gauze that could be had from the bazaars was ob- 
tained, and each soldier supplied with one of these coverings as a 
protection from the flies and mosquitoes. 

The bulk of the work was carried on by the Americans, a Russian 
doctor and sister, two felchers and two sanitars, but when, for a while, 
many hundred wounded came in each day, we had to have the assistance 
of the doctors and sisters from the medical hospitals, the English 
banker and American missionary also helping us. 

The operating room was large, well-lighted and had a mud floor. 
We worked without rubber gloves or a sterilizer. The sterile supplies 
came to us in sterile paper packages containing plain cotton, cotton 
dipped in bichloride before it was sterilized, and bandages ranging 
in size from one inch to eight inches in width, used exclusively for 
the operations. When the supply of carbolic acid and alcohol 95 per 
cent was exhausted, arac, denatured alcohol, and bichloride of mercury 
in tablets, were used. Potassium permanganate was used extensively 
for all dressings. We had granite plates and basins which, when steril- 
ized by burning with alcohol, answered many purposes. Clean water 
was carried from a spring two miles away. 

We disposed of the soiled dressings by burning them, but when 
they were wet, they would smoulder all day, without burning. Think- 
ing burying would be better, we tried this, only to find, to our disgust, 
that the Persians were stealing the bandages at night, washing them 
in the narrow stream and rolling them up, and they would sell the 
bandages in the bazaars. 
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The sister in the Russian dressing room was surgically clean. She 
stood at a sterile table, upon which were the sterile dressings, ban- 
dages, solutions and instruments. With long, sterile forceps she handed 
the articles to those who were dressing cases and who were also sur- 
gically clean; the sanitars removed the bandages. 

The cases were operated on early in the morning and then the 
wounded were dressed. Patients with minor operations, such as in- 
fectious and bullet wounds, were retained in the hospital, to be sent to 
their regiments when they recovered. Others, heavily wounded, were 
also operated upon, allowed to remain at the hospital a few days and 
then sent the long distance back to Russia in a transport. This 
consisted of a chain of carts, varying from twenty to fifty, with a 
kitchen and a dressing cart attached. Sanitars, felchers and sisters 
travelled with these, giving the soldiers the attention needed. 

Our wounded came to us after a journey of from three to six days, 
receiving first aid at the first-aid camp by a felcher or doctor, while 
others came directly from the field. They were brought in two- 
wheeled carts, holding two soldiers; in Persian wagons carrying three 
wounded at the most; on horseback, a wounded soldier holding on to 
the rider in front of him; on stretchers drawn between two horses; 
and in wooden boxes, one on either side of the horse, with a canopy 
over them. 

Not all the wounded were amputations, gun-shot wounds and broken 
bones; we had trephines, laparotomies, aneurysms, and many others. 
A few tetanus cases developed and hemorrhages, due to maggots. 
We were continually safeguarding against trachoma, which is very 
prevalent among the Persians. They have a custom of dyeing the 
nails, hair, beard, eyebrows, and eyelashes a bright red, with a sub- 
stance called henna. A beauty doctor, a woman, goes from one family 
to another to do this, always using the same filthy brush. 

Conditions for Russia for a time looked bright; many prisoners 
were captured, besides ammunition, camels and food; but now they 
were reversed. Soldiers were getting sick from the intense heat, bad 
water and scarcity of food; they were also lqsing horses, and cholera 
and typhus were everywhere. Two Russian sisters and a medical 
student were victims, while some of the personnel were ill, and the 
doctors with the felchers were returning from the first-aid camps. 

At this time I was told by one of the Turkish prisoners, through 
an Armenian soldier, that the English were short of men and were 
sending women to the front. We tried to persuade him this was a 
mistake, when he replied, "But I saw them, they had short skirts, 
shoes with stockings, and their knees were exposed." The Turk had 
seen the Scotch Highlanders. 
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One day two Cossacks entered the hospital, their bodies blistered 
by the hot sun. Upon inquiry, they told us that in a fight with the 
Kurds they fell wounded from their horses. The Kurds beat them 
until they thought them dead and left them on the battlefield. They 
regained consciousness after a time, only to find their clothes taken 
from them. They walked three days in the sun until they reached 
their comrades. 

Another soldier, with a broken shoulder blade, was operated on and 
an iron disc 2| inches in diameter, which had been lodged there for 
several days, was removed. 

We were hearing constant rumors of the approaching enemy when, 
on June 28, it was announced at supper that before morning all must 
leave Kermanshah. The patients were to be sent first, then house- 
hold and hospital supplies, and lastly the sisters were to go; the doc- 
tors were to remain with the retreating army. All went to their va- 
rious duties, some into the operating room, dressing the newly wounded, 
while others packed the supplies or prepared the sick and wounded for 
the trip back. We had an amputation case that evening, a patient 
who came to us with a tourniquet on his leg, which had been there, 
presumably, for two days. 

The most important things were moved, although some had to be 
left behind and were loot for the Persians. The covered vans were 
piled high with articles and upon these the convalescent soldiers, who 
were too weak to walk, sat holding on. All sorts of conveyances were 
used to carry us back: two-wheeled carts; lineakas, carriages with low 
side seats; horses, donkeys, and camels. Each person was armed with 
a rifle, bayonet or revolver and all the cartridges he could carry. 

As we rode slowly out of Kermanshah, the roofs were filled with 
townspeople to see us leave. Some were sad, others gay, due to the 
excitement which prevailed. Now for a long journey again, without 
food or water, in the scorching sun; but as I lookback, we were kept 
so busy with the dreadfully sick, delirious, and heavily wounded, that 
little thought was given to our own personal needs. Each evening 
when the tents were pitched, the dinners were cooked, medicines given 
out, and each soldier, lying on the ground or in the wagon, was made 
as comfortable as could be, in his heavy uniform and boots. 

The "Zemsky Zayust," one of the foremost organizations in Rus- 
sia, had wayside stations. What a treat to the half-sick, distressed 
soldiers who had to walk! With their boots off, they would struggle 
along, nothing to eat or drink all day, to these places, which would 
provide for them. 

About one o'clock in the morning, the second night out on the 
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road, our mounted patients, who were in the front of this long march 
were attacked by a tribe of the fierce, wild Kurds. They removed 
all the dressings and bandages, thinking money was concealed under 
them. One sanitar was seriously injured, all the soldiers were in a 
state of collapse, and the march was delayed until the next afternoon. 
The sisters acted very bravely, working hard to quiet the soldiers, 
and because of this had the St. George's medal conferred upon them. 
A Russian soldier receives for bravery the St. George's Cross, with 
a black and orange striped ribbon. 

Back to Hamadan, on July 5, came three important hospitals, the 
Red Cross, Military and the Zemsky Zayust, with all their possessions, 
only to find that three other hospitals belonging to their attachments 
were here. We lived in a tent, working in the surgical hospital, until 
the orders came again from the staff for all to evacuate Hamadan, 
August 9. 

Knowing what the past experience had been, the sisters provided 
themselves with all the nuts, raisins, and cocoa they could carry. 
With two beaten raw eggs in the cocoa, and with sugar, we found it 
not too bad. This last trip was not unlike the preceding one, but it 
was much longer. The parties became somewhat separated, some 
remaining in the rear, others going ahead, while still another travelled 
with the sick and wounded. 

Alternating with the Zemsky Zayust, the work went on famously. 
At one station on our way, we found many soldiers lying on the ground 
in the hot sun; their feet being blistered from walking, prevented their 
further journey. We soon found places for them in the automobiles 
that were coming from Kasbin with the supplies. It was at one of 
these stations that a military doctor, who was helping us dress these 
blistered feet, had three fingers blown off by an explosive which was 
in the first-aid package, instead of iodine. 

One vivid picture will always be remembered, when in the evenings 
could be seen various regiments with their tents, across the desert, 
for miles around, here and there. It was like a stage scene, the moun- 
tains in the background, the horses picketed near the tents to long 
ropes and the cannon at either end. Perhaps here would be a group 
of Cossacks singing the National Hymn or other songs, while others, 
rolled in their blankets, were asleep, and everywhere, in all directions, 
were camp fires burning. 

There were rumors again of the Kurds' and Turks' flank attack, 
which would cut some of our party off from the others, but we reached 
Kasbin, on August 21. Very glad we all were, for all were tempted 
this last day to drink the ditch water and risk typhoid, rather than 
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die of thirst. Many of our soldiers were drinking the water when we 
were not looking. 

We were treated by the Russians like guests all the time that 
we were with them. The Russian is kind, hospitable, and always 
helps the unfortunate. The soldier is brave, loyal, and happy; many, 
proud of their valor, would refuse an anesthetic during an operation. 
Russia is very proud of her Cossacks, and well she may be, for besides 
possessing all the qualities of a good soldier, they can sing and dance 
beautifully. They make a smart picture in their bright red fascinat- 
ing costumes. The Cossacks are exceptionally fond of children. 
Many Kurdish, Armenian and Persian orphans or beggars, found in 
the deserted villages, were taken to the regiment by the soldiers, who 
would dress them as Cossacks, teach them to speak Russian, and to 
sing and dance. The little fellows enjoyed the life, especially when 
petted and made so much of, but unable to stand the hardships many 
became ill, and had to be left at the hospitals. Two of these urchins 
left the hospital in the early morning and wandered back to their 
soldiers, who brought them back from the regiments. 

When we left Persia we met a Russian sister, who, when she was 
introduced to the Americans (this was the first time she had ever seen 
them), said, "My, what queer people one meets in war time." 



AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 

The classical signs of cancer are the signs of its incurable stages. 
Do not wait for the classical signs. 

Early cancer causes no pain. Its symptoms are not distinctive but 
should arouse suspicion. Confirm or overthrow this suspicion imme- 
diately by a thorough examination and, if necessary, by operation. 
The advice "Do not trouble that lump unless it troubles you" has cost 
countless Uvea. 

There is no sharp line between the benign and the malignant. Many 
benign new growths become malignant and should therefore be removed 
without delay. All specimens should be examined microscopically to 
Gonfirm the clinical diagnosis. 

Precancerous stage. Chronic irritation is a source of cancer. The 
site and the cause of any chronic irritation should be removed. All 
erosions, ulcerations, and indurations of a chronic character should be 
excised. They are likely to become cancer. 



